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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 

Nearer and Remoter Cognates of German "Wald" 

The old and almost abandoned connection of Eng. wild with the 
sept of Germ, wald becomes, after restatement, quite convincing. 
Eng. wold was the range, locus errationis; wild originally meant 
ranging, errans. Cf. OEng. wealUan, errare, from the root wd_ 
{■.ulva. Lat. ambulare?). The IE. neuter collective wel-t-es- (whence 
Germ, das Wild) is in its formation Uke Skr. sro-t-as, stream (fluens). 
— Domesticated cattle (vieh) were designated by the counter term 
pek-es- (in Lat. peciis, see TAPA. 41, 34; AJPh. 34.31), meaning 
bound or band; cf. Lith. bandd, herd, and Lat. armentum. The bind- 
ing may have included hobbling, cf. the Berne SchoHa to Virgil, G. 
3, 141, cum pascunt (equae) pedibus impeditis; or fencing, as in the 
mediaeval contrast between the park and the forest (forestis, the 
outside), the range and not, save by connotation, the trees; cf. 
Ital. forestiere, stranger. 

A permissible primate of ftXcos grove, is al-twes- (or l- twes- ). 
As will appear from the cognates, twes is either a compound suffix 
(tu+es); or, in view of Skr. at-as-dm, ge-biisch (of formation like 
Lat. op-er-a), altwes- is from the blending of altu- and a-^tes-; or 
of altu- and ales- {a-M, erratic). The root at, errare, is thoroughly 
attested in Sanskrit, so that Skr. a{l]-tavi, forest, certainly exhibits 
a blend of the synonym roots d and at; cf. also Skr. \/at=\''at. 

Apropos of Skr. at and at, I raise the question whether the 
later conversion in the medieval and modem dialects of original 
t etc. to t etc. may not have started in one or a few pairs like at 
and at. 

Germ, wald and Lat. saltus come from {s)waltu-/s{w)altu-, 
derived from the root al, compounded with the preverb sw-j co- 
(see TAPA. 44, 107 sq.). The root may have meant 'errare,' so 
that sw-altu- would have meant 'locus errationis'; but there is a 
root al which means 'pascere' (in Lat. alit), so that sw-altus might 
have meant 'locus pastionis.' In Goth, alan this root d means 
'to grow,' so that swaltus may have meant 'ge-wachs,' collectively 
used like Eng. the bush (=gebusch). The compound root sw-d 
(in Av. x^ar) means 'pasci, frui. ' The two roots a/ may be re- 
solved into one if we define by 'errare pascentem' (Anglice, to 
graze="move on devouring") or by 'pasci errantem,' whence 1) 
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pasci; 2) errare. Note v'tjxti pascit; vifitTM pascitur; and vo/xas 
errans; also Lat. nemus and j-e/xos, grove (for pasturage). 

That the root al, errare, is different from the root el, ire (cf. 
Walde, s.v. ambulo), is not credible; cf. Skr. at defined in the 
Petersburg lexica by 'gehen, wandern, laufen. ' Greek forms in 
<xX will then come from / or II (before vowels) ; while Latin forms 
will have generalized II before vowels (as in dit, e.g.). Cf. Lith. 
el-ka, grove. 

If to al, errare, we allow, as in Skr. at, the connotation, and 
then definition, currere, we may also explain the root s{w)al, to 
leap, in aXXoyuat and salio, as a compound of al; cf. Germ, laufen, 
currere: Eng. leaps, salit. Thus, in conformity with Latin usage, 
saltus was a 'run' (for cattle). 

Latin silva will belong with this group; primate si-sl-ow-d > 
*sllua>sUva (silua), cf. Lat. Urdus from dridus. By a very natural 
figure a clump of trees on a Texas prairie is called an island. Con- 
versely Lith. salava (: said), island, may originally have been a 
silva in the steppes. 

The Root of Eng. Heath 
The lexica — I refer particularly to Skeat and Kluge — fight shy 
of identifying the root of kaitl, primate of Eng. heath and Germ. 
heide. Here also the original sense was 'run' (for cattle), and the 
root is to be sought in the root of kI -co, eo; curro, cf. Lat. cieo and 
cUus. Alongside of kaiti, i.e., kpiti (kgito- ), stood — unless we 
operate with dialectic e from ae — ke(i)to-, in Latin bucetum (also 
bucltum), cattle-run. True, for this analysis Walde enters trivial 
pleas of avoidance. That bu-cetum would be surer if we had the 
simplex *cetum may be granted, but surely Walde does not deny 
survivals in composition of words not attested as simplicia. As for 
Brugmann's b'WKOetum after ilic-etum, the grounds for this 
analogy are as fantastic as though one fashioned in modern Eng- 
lish a cowbery to match shrubbery. 

Winter = YEAR, and the Northern Habitat of the Indo- 

EUROPEANS 

The definition of Av. ayan-/ayar- by iter solis, whence the daily 
journey (journee) of the sun, day, seems to me beyond question. 
Dies it, cf. Horace's quotquot eunt dies and gratior it dies. Also 
note Skr. dyanam, iter, but specifically of either half-yearly journey 
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of the sun from solstice to solstice. The sun's full yearly journey 
is similarly designated by Goth, jer, Av. ydr(9), from the root in 
the form. y-e-. From the root ghei, discedere, in Germ, gehen (see 
Walde,^ p. 256), we have Skr. hay and-, year, not to be separated 
from the differently graded Av. zayan-, winter. The winter half- 
year was the going away of the sun, and 'winter' was an earlier 
sense than 'year.' For the extension to the whole year we have 
the analogy of English fifty winters for fifty years. Also cf. Lat. 
bimus, from *bi-himjis, two years old; ONorse gymbr, year- 
ling > lamb. The designation of winter {zayan-) and snow (x"«"') 
and storm (Lat. hiems) by words that originally meant abitus solis 
points to a northern habitat. — ^The sun's yearly journey may also 
be designated by Goth. a\m, year, from a primate otnom: Skr. 
dtaii, errat (root e^, see TAPA, 44, 116). We may explain the a of 
annus if we derive it from haplologic ad-[od\nos (dn from tn) : 
Goth at-apni, year. On [s]w-etes , year, see the last reference. 
But the a]>n group may refer to an annual nomadic migration, or 
even to the shift of tillage from year to year (cf. e.g., Caesar, Bell. 
Gall. 6.22). 
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